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the Civil War, were organized on this basis. For two
decades the monitorial remained the prevailing method in
secondary education. . Training schools for teachers on
the Lancasterian basis also became common.
In fact, the monitorial system was destined to perform a
great service for American education. At the time of its
introduction, public and free schools were generally lack-
ing, outside of New England, and the facilities that existed
were meager and available during but a small portion of
the year. In all parts of the country illiteracy was almost
universal among children of the poor. This want of
school opportunities was rendered more serious by the
rapid growth of American cities. "Free school societies/7
like that in New York City, formed to relieve the situation,
came to regard the system of Lancaster, because of its
comparative inexpensiveness, as a godsend for their pur-
pose. And when the people generally awoke to the crying
need of public education, legislators also found moni-
torial schools the cheapest way out of the difficulty, and
the provision made for these schools gradually opened the
road to the ever-increasing expenditures and taxation
that had to come before satisfactory schools could be
established.
Moreover, the Lancasterian schools were not only eco-
nomical, but most effective, when the educational condi-
tions of the times are taken into consideration. Even in
the cities, the one-room and one-teacher school was the
prevailing type, and grading was practically unknown.
The whole organization and administration of schools were
shiftless and uneconomical, and a great improvement was
brought about by the carefully planned and detailed
methods of Lancaster. The schools were made over
through definite mechanics of instruction, centralized